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MORNING SESSION 

April 20, 1907 

The meeting was called to order at 10 a. m., Hon. Oscar S. Straus 
in the chair. 

The Chairman : The subject for this morning is, " The Second 
Hague Conference and the development of international law as a 
science." As this is the first meeting of the American International 
Law Society I am requested to give you an outline of its origin and 
growth. 

THE GROWTH OF THE SOCIETY 

A little over a year and a half ago, in the spring of 1905, there 
happened to be a very large gathering at the Mohonk Conference. 
It was an extraordinarily large meeting, and there were present an 
unusually large number of members who were interested in inter- 
national law. The idea of establishing an American Society of 
International Law had been in the minds of some of us for years 
past, but there was some hesitation and doubt whether a society such 
as this would find acceptance with a sufficiently large number who 
felt an interest in international law to justify the effort to form 
such an organization. The initiative was taken by Dean Kirchwey 
and Prof. James B. Scott, of Columbia University. They saw the 
opportunity and promptly availed themselves of it to carry into 
effect this idea of forming an American International Law Society. 
They selected from the men who attended the Mohonk Conference 
some thirty or forty, and asked them to meet in one of the rooms for 
the pxirpose of discussing the advisability of forming such an organi- 
zation. The meeting took place in one of the rooms of the hotel, 
and a committee was appointed for the purpose of devising plans 
for organizing the Society. This was followed by a meeting held 
on December 9, 1905, in the city of New York, at which time a 
prospectus of the Society was drafted, as well as a constitution. In 
the meantime, a number of gentlemen had been invited to join the 
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Society and a second meeting was held in the city of 25ew York on 
Friday, January 12, 1906, when the constitution was adopted. It 
was felt that an American Society of International Law would not 
only have a great influence in spreading a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of the law of nations and in furthering thereby the cause of 
peace, but that a great advantage would be -derived if a journal were 
published devoted to this special subject. While there are several 
journals in foreign languages devoted to international law, there was 
no such journal published in the English language. I need not 
remind you that our country has from the beginning taken an ad- 
vanced step in international law, and has contributed much to broad 
and enlightened views on international questions. The United States 
by reason of its position, free from the turmoils of European nations, 
was from the beginning favorably placed to advance the principles 
of international law free from entangling relations and based upon 
the ideals of justice and law. The decisions of our Supreme Court, 
beginning with the master mind of Marshall and followed by our 
great text-writer Wheaton, were regarded, and justly so, among the 
greatest contributions to the science. There were many reasons why 
we should have an American Society of International Law. That 
others have thought so is not only evidenced by this splendid gather- 
ing, but by the fact that we already have on our rolls a membership 
list of 525, which promises to grow even more rapidly in another 
year than it has in the past. It was believed best to throw the doors 
of admission for membership into the Society wide open, for the 
reason that the interest in international law was not confined spe- 
cifically to lawyers and to students of international law, but to men 
of all classes who take an interest in public affairs, as well as to 
those interested in shipping and in commerce in its broader sense. 
In no country in the world are matters affecting public interest more 
generally participated in than in our democratic Kepublic Many 
questions of a public nature, which in other countries are thought 
of and discussed almost exclusively by public officials and by special 
students of public affairs, are studied and discussed by the great 
mass of educated citizens in this country. 

The first number of the quarterly has appeared, and I think you 
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will agree with me in saying that its appearance is most creditable, 
and its contents of the highest order. The standard which has been 
so admirably set your board of editors is determined to maintain 
and even advance upon. Under the authority vested by the Execu- 
tive Committee in this board a contract has been entered into with 
one of the leading law-publishing houses of the country for the 
publication of the Journal upon a fixed and satisfactory basis for 
the next ten years. 

NEUTBAL OBLIGATIONS 

The United States has been foremost in advocating a broad accepta- 
tion of neutral rights. The next Hague conference has been charged 
to take up this subject. I desire in this brief introductory to 
emphasize another side of this subject which I deem of even greater 
importance than neutral rights, namely, neutral obligations. Why 
should a nation be permitted to go to war to collect a debt at the 
mouth of a cannon when that same nation will not allow its own 
subjects to collect debts from one another with swords and pistols? 
The casuistry of international pettifogism has whittled down the 
principles of international law. Neutral rights have been expanded 
in the interest of greed, and neutral obligations have been cramped 
and distorted, so that as the law stands now neutral nations may not 
sell ships of war, arms, and ammunition to belligerents, but the sub- 
jects of neutral nations may. Neutral nations may not grant loans 
or subsidies to belligerents, but the banker subject of neutral nations 
may. The doctrine recognized under all system of law — qui facit 
per alium facit per se — does not apply to international relations 
because international relations still carry the taints of unmoral 
precedents and piratical plunder. I have emphasized these ideas 
recently before the Peace Congress in New York, but take this 
opportunity of referring to them here, for I am convinced that far 
more important than the limitation of armaments is the enlargement 
of neutral obligations, so that no nation shall permit its subjects to 
supply to belligerents the power to make or to commence war by 
loans of money which under our modem conditions can be readily 
converted into fighting force. The limitation of armaments is an 
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effect; not a cause. Limit tke borrowing power of a nation, 
especially in war, and you certainly limit the duration of a war and 
you lessen the readiness of nations to go to war, for war under 
modern conditions is largely a question of money when single battle- 
ships cost ten million dollars and over. It doubtless will be found 
impracticable at the next Hague conference to arrive at any con- 
clusion regarding the limitation of armaments, while it will not be 
found impracticable to agree upon the principle that the lending of 
money directly or indirectly by neutrals, as well as the subjects of 
neutrals, to belligerents shall be regarded as a hostile act. 

The international trade of the world has reached the enormous 
figure of twenty-six thousand million dollars. The growth in the 
last twenty-five years has been enormous, and aside from its being 
the index of prosperity it also indicates the growth of international 
mutuality upon which international trade rests. This means that 
the nations are being drawn closer and closer together, and there- 
fore are more and more interested in the welfare of each other and 
in the peace of the world. 

If war is made too comfortable for neutral nations they will not 
feel so deeply interested in its prevention, and it seems to me the 
more uncomfortable and disadvantageous war is for neutral nations 
the more likely are they to be enlisted in the interest of maintaining 
peace. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to you as the first speaker 
of this morning's session a former Attorney-General of the United 
States and one of the most distinguished of our great Secretaries of 
State, the Hon. Richard Olney. 

ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD OLNEY, 1 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Society: In his letter ask- 
ing me to make the opening address this morning, the Secretary of 
the Society describes the topic as " The Second Hague Conference 
and the development of international law as a science." 

iThis address was published in The Amebican Joubxax of Intebnational 
Law, 1:418. 



